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ITALIAN PORTRAIT PAINTINGS AND BUSTS OF 
THE QUATTROCENTO 





HE realization of the importance of the ego 
and the development of personality was real- 
ly an achievement of the fifteenth century 
although like all great events it cast its shad- 
ow before and certain eminent men of the 
Middle Ages showed a premonition of this 
growth of individualism. This development is 
us ~222| evident almost simultaneously north and south 
of the Alps; in Italy, however, it is most pronounced; here it permeat- 
ed all cultural science and learning and also affected the rest of Europe 
more or less. The individual who was now the center of attention 
in this new period demanded that his person be reproduced. Thus 
the portrait became the problem of art, for painting as well as for 
plastic art. Now Italians desired to see their likenesses not only in 
altar panels or frescoes as founders or members of clerical societies 
(reproductions of “Madonna della Misericordia”) but also in portrait 
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and bust. The manner of development of the art of portraiture in the 
Quattrocento is especially interesting as a key to the study of art in 
general of this period, and also gives an insight into the life of the times. 

It is not in Upper Italy that we find the first and most important 
development of the art of individual portraiture, although here Pisa- 
nello began the reproduction of likenesses as his two picturesque Este 
portraits in the Louvre and the Bergamo Gallery and the exquisite 
portrait of a young woman in the collection of Mr. Clarence Mackay, 
New York, show. These form the foundation for the delightful minia- 
ture portraits found on his medallions later. It was in Democratic 
Florence that the individual first gained importance. Here Donatello 
took the lead: it was here that he created the first purely portrait bust, 
the colored clay bust of Niccolo Uzzano (about 1432), which was fol- 
lowed later in Padua by the first and largest equestrian statue in the 
monument of Gattamelata and in Venice by the first portrait plaque 
in the reproduction of the Doge Francesco Foscari, but it was only 
among the younger artists that he found a following. It was not until 
the middle of the fifteenth century that a real art of portraiture devel- 
oped. In Florence this movement was much in evidence. 

First in painting. The first portraits which we know of are those 
of Fra Filippo, the first great sensitive reformer in painting. His in- 
dividual, almost genre manner made him especially adapted to por- 
traiture. The profile picture of a young woman, half length, in the 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum is notable in the delicate light background 
of the sky and the clever arrangement of both the hands. The second 
painting, the double portrait of a young married couple in the Metro- 
politan Museum is very remarkable for the audacity with which the 
young lady is pictured in a small room, the husband looking through 
the window from without.’ Botticelli follows the example of his master 
in his early portraits of women, which it is true were painted almost 
a generation later. These are now in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
and the Altenburg Gallery. And similarly composed are also the fe- 
male portraits by Domenico Ghirlandajo and Sebastiano Mainard1, 
which represent the last phase of the Quattrocento portraiture in Flor- 
ence. Perhaps the finest single portraits of young women by these 
artists have passed into American collections: the portrait of Gio- 
vanna Tornabuoni by Ghirlandajo in the Pierpont Morgan collection 
and the female portrait by Mainardi belonging to Mr. Clarence 
Mackay. 


1Reproduced in Art in America, Vol. 2, No. 1, December, 1913. 
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The cold, hard coloring and the clumsy distribution of space in 
the two portraits of women by Fra Filippo is entirely overcome already 
in the portraits of young women which were painted some ten to fifteen 
years later by Domenico Veneziano, that is, in the profile portrait of a 
young Bardi in the Museo Poldi in Milan and a very similar picture of 
a woman inthe Kaiser Friedrich Museum. The artist does not show the 
hands but creates a colorful masterpiece such as had not been painted 
before by the splendor and harmony of colors and by placing the bright 
figure of the young blond before a background of blue and slightly 
clouded sky. 

The busts of young maids by Desiderio da Settignano may be com- 
pared with these paintings by Domenico Veneziano The most grace- 
ful is the bust of Marietta Strozzi now in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum. 
Other remarkably fine variations of this bust by the artist are found 
in the Joseph E. Widener collection in Philadelphia, and the Pierpont 
Morgan collection in New York. Mr. Clarence Mackay obtained a 
bust of another young Florentine woman of equal importance from 
the Schickler collection. These very charming and finely mobile mas- 
terpieces are followed by a series of busts and relief portraits of young 
women and girls which were made a little later. These are in marble, 
Florentine slate (pietra serena), wood or stucco, and are attributed to 
the workshop of Desiderio. The busts of women by Mino da Fiesole 
and Pollaiuolo are independent in style and yet are very similar in 
composition: the most important of this type is the Young Woman 
with the Primroses in her Hand in the Museo Nazionale, Florence, a 
masterpiece of Verrocchio which may have been carved by Leonardo 
da Vinci in Verrocchio’s workshop. These numerous portraits and 
busts of young women and girls are quite an innovation apart from 
their artistic importance. There are also portraits of men of the same 
period such as the splendid marble and clay busts by Mino, Antonio 
Rosselino, Benedetto da Majano, Verrocchio and Pollaiuolo and those 
by Sandro Botticelli, Domenico Ghirlandajo, Sebastiano Mainardi. 
Not the least important of them have left Europe and gone into the 
great private collections of the United States, like the two terracotta 
busts by Verrocchio in the Quincy Shaw and Mackay collections, like 
the wonderful marble bust of Astorgius Manfredus in Mr. Widener’s 
collection (formerly in the Schickler collection, Paris), like the painted 
portraits by Castagno,” in the Morgan collection and by Botticelli in 


2Reproduced in Art in America, Vol. 7, No. 6, October, 1919. 
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the Otto H. Kahn,’ Clarence Mackay and John G. Johnson collections. 
The fact that the majority of the busts and portraits of this period are 
those of young women and girls throws some light on the historical 
development of private life in Florence. The women are depicted not 
as princesses and mistresses in the tyrannical courts of Italy but as 
simple bourgeois women in the midst of their families as they are shown 
to us in the letters of Clarice Medici, the Bardi, and others, such as 
L. B. Alberti in his book “De Familia” demands for the exalted pro- 
fession of housewife. 

The Madonna reliefs of Ghiberti, Donatello and Luca della Robbia, 
each masters in their own way, show how healthy the private life in 
Florence was, how dearly the husband loved his wife and children. It 
is not as virago, as a learned blue stocking that Desiderio and Domen- 
ico Veniziano depicts the Florentine wives and daughters, but as true 
Florentines with their cheerful, playful temperament, their fine man- 
ner and natural charm. 

This same impression of a healthy family life we find in the chil- 
dren’s portraits by Florentine artists, and this in Florence only. At 
that time a child was considered too unimportant to imniortalize by 
portraiture or bust. Donatello, however, used the putto as a type and 
other artists used children for the Christ Child with the Madonna and 
as angels, in numerous ways. This is shown in the pictures of young 
Tobias with the arch-angel Raphael, which were dedicated to a church 
when a young son left to go out into the world. Florentine artists also 
used boys as the boy Christ with a halo and as St. John, the protective 
saint of Florence. ‘These were made as busts and placed in the private 
chapels. Desiderio here also took the lead after having carved numer- 
ous children’s portraits in his Cherubim frieze in the facade of the 
Pozzi chapel. Antonio Rosselino, Mino, Luca della Robbia, and others 
have produced almost as many busts of boys, which are not inferior 
in charm or happy temperament to the busts of women and girls. They 
complete the picture of the free, cheerful, thoroughly naive, and chaste 
social life in Florence in the most charming and harmonic man- 
ner. Such boy busts as are to be seen in the Bargello, Florence 
and the Chiesa dei Vanchettoni, the Benda collection in Vienna, the 
G. Dreyfus collection in Paris are also to be found in the United States. 
Mr. Morgan bought the boy Christ bust from the Hainauer collection ; 
the companion piece, St. John, which is perhaps still more charming, is 


3Reproduced in Art in America, Vol. 2, No. 3, April, 1914. 
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in the Widener collection.‘ Both of these masterpieces are by Antonio 
Rosselino and are very similar in workmanship to those of Desiderio. 
There is also a very fine masterpiece in the Altman collection, a marble 
bust of St. John by Mino da Fiesole. Florentine art of the Quattro- 
cento was thoroughly manly and when producing the nude used such 
motives as the young David, Sebastian, John the Baptist and also Her- 
cules. But the various women—and boy portraits show that the 
household was ruled by the women and that in the inner life the finest 
feelings were allowed full sway. 

The development and the conception of the art of portraiture in 
Venice was quite different. Here it appears considerably later and not 
so abundantly. During the second half of the Quattrocento art showed 
a very feminine character in Venice. This is evident in the reproduc- 
tion of the nude women, especially in the small statues. Individual 
portraits of women are very few and even portraits of men were intro- 
duced by a foreigner, a Sicilian, Antonello, that is, indirectly through 
Flemish influence. Since the Middle Ages the influence of the Orient 
was very evident in the private life of the Venetians. Venetian women 
lived in seclusion very much as the Turkish women in harems. This 
is emphasized by the insular position and the scarcity of space in Ven- 
ice. The lack of intimacy at home made way for the courtesans, with 
whom the Venetians amused themselves and also strangers, for at that 
time Venice offered little else in the way of amusement. It is very 
characteristic that the only female portrait of that time which is very 
genre in manner is a double portrait of two courtesans by Carpaccio 
(in the Academy at Venice) who are whiling away their time with their 
pet animals. Art in Venice had, however, one advantage from the free 
intercourse with courtesans and models, for thus Giorgione, Titian and 
Palma were able to create their splendid ideal female portraits and 
nude figures at the beginning of the Cinquecento. They are in a way 
the best color masterpieces of all times. 

In Venice in contrast to Florence there were very few individual 
portraits. In the third Italian Republic, Siena, however, which with 
Florence led Italian art during the Trecento, there were scarcely any 
portraits produced. A very rare exception is the female portrait, pos- 
sibly Alessandra Piccoloini, by Neroccio in the Widener collection, 
a work of great fascination and fine delicate coloring. During the 
Quattrocento art in Siena was on the wane; at that time the political 


4Reproduced in Art in America, Vol. 4, No. 6, October, 1916. 
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importance of the city was also inconsiderable. There were other rea- 
sons for the scarcity of portraits in the city of the clergy, Rome. For 
very evident reasons portraits of women were not to be found; 
besides this there were very few portraits of popes and cardinals. The 
higher clergy preferred to be reproduced in fresco cycles with their ret- 
inues and to be immortalized in marble monuments for their churches. 

In the courts of the kings and princes it was quite different. There 
the art of portraiture flourished. The kings were especially interested 
in making themselves known and liked through their portraits and at 
the same time to have their effigies immortalized in monuments. As 
their wives and favorites often enjoved great popularity and were pat- 
rons of art, they also desired reproductions of their likenesses in por- 
traits, busts, reliefs and medallions. They also had portraits of learned 
men of the court made, the families of Gonzaga, Este, Montefeltro, 
Visconti and Sforza, the Arragonian of Naples and even their unfortu- 
nate opponent, King René of Anjou, all of whom are related, furthered 
the art of portraiture during the Quattrocento to a very great extent. 
In fact the art of portraiture in medallions really originated there and 
developed until the beginning of the Cinquecento. Lodovico Sforza had 
his own portrait painters, Bernardino dei Conti, Ambrogio de Predis 
and others and he also tried to obtain Antonello. Only Leonardo was 
good enough to paint his sweetheart. He had a charming bust of his 
wife made by Cristoforo Romano which is now in the Louvre. The 
portals of the palaces and churches in Lombardy are covered with re- 
lief portraits of Milanese princes. Sigismondo Malatesta decorated his 
Temple of Fame in Rimini with the portraits and emblems of his 
sweetheart, Isotta, and with his own portraits. In the niches and side 
facades of the family church which he planned for the Malatesta fam- 
ily, he placed the sarcophaguses of the learned men of his court. Gian- 
francesco Gonzaga had monuments erected with bronze busts of his 
court painter, Andrea Montagna and his court poet, G. Spagnoli, in 
San Andrea. A large number of busts and relief portraits as well as 
paintings of members of these ruling families by the leading artists of 
the time which were temporarily at court have come down to us and 
are to be found in all collections of the best masterpieces. The marble 
busts of Beatrice, a daughter of whom King Alfonse of Naples was 
very fond, are to be found in various places. They were done by Laur- 
ana and the king seems to have liked to present them on various occa- 
sions. The best known is now in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum; it was 
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probably a present to his court banker, Filippo Strozzi, and was secured 
from the Strozzi Palace at Florence. An equally fine bust of the same 
person is in the possession of Mr. Thomas F. Ryan in New York. 

These, like the other busts from the court of Alfonse which are 
characterized by a delicate treatment of the marble, show an almost 
repelling reserve in expression and attitude which is typical of Spanish 
court etiquette of the time (see examples in the Louvre, Musée André 
G. Dreyfus and Vienna Court collections). They are quite a contrast 
to the fresh manner of Desiderio’s busts of the cheerful, graceful Flor- 
entine women. But this fine plant needed Italian sky and air. When 
King René was driven out of Sicily he tried to transplant it to the 
Provence where it soon wilted and died in the erotics of his late min- 
strel court. 

The revolution of Savonarola also had its effect on the art of por- 
traiture for the time being. The fantastic reformer was an opponent 
of portraits for religious reasons and his follower Michelangelo out- 
lawed portraits altogether as inartistic. Whenever he had a portrait 
to make he refrained entirely from making a likeness of the person in 
question and his influence was so great that for nearly half a century 
the bust portrait disappeared from plastic art. The activity of Leon- 
ardo and the young Raphael influenced the development of the portrait 
in painting. It was followed by portraits by Andrea del Sarto, Francia- 
bigio, Bronzino and others and resulted in a flourishing aftermath of 
portrait painting in the manner of the High Renaissance and shows us 
the decadent, enervated intellectual aristocratic family of the ruler of 
Florence. At the same time there is a change in Venice without a revo- 
lution. While Gian Bellini still lived and created masterpieces such as 
the Bacchanal in the Widener collection, and Giorgione had executed 
already such fine portraits as the Man with the Gloves in the Metro- 
politan Museum’ and the Merchant in the Henry Goldman collection 
and therewith laid the foundation of a new movement in portrait 
painting, the characteristics of which are unusual charm in coloring 
and fineness as well as elegance of representation. 


BERLIN 


5Reproduced in Art in America, Vol. 1, No. 4, October, 1913. 
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THE SCULPTURE OF THE AFRICAN NEGROES 


i the recent past the sculpture of the African negroes achieved 
entrance into one of the most important temples dedicated to con- 
temporary art, the Thirteenth International Exposition of Art at Ven- 
ice, 1921, and was exhibited on equal terms with the work of the great- 
est living artists of the world. The wooden figures from the Congo 
basin were given a separate room like those assigned, among others, to 
Maurice Denis, Kokoscka, Ettore Tito, and Allin Egger-Lienz. 

Did this circumstance perhaps mark the apogee of the estimation 
accorded negro-sculpture? It seems to me that it was, rather, symp- 
tomatic of its decline. At this International Exposition it became evi- 
dent that futurism in art is a lost cause: in the years past it has had 
a wide destructive effect, and at the present moment, our artists, re- 
covering from the crisis, are preparing to pursue other methods in 
the work of reconstruction. For this reason the exhibit of negro sculp- 
ture at Venice was certainly not meant to point out new paths to art- 
ists ; its organizers were rather prompted by a subtle spirit of mischief. 
Those modest figurines in wood and ivory seemed to say: “Here we 
are, who yesterday embodied the ideals of artists vainly striving to 
realize mistaken fancies of art-regeneration; behold us now what we 
used to be, mere fetishes of ingenuous savages”. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be said that the cult of negro-sculpture has 
been without reason and without effect. 

About 1905, when impressionism in painting, in its manipulation 
of colour, had suppressed all “form” in the objects reproduced, there 
arose by way of reaction the insistence on seeing and feeling the 
forms in their third dimension and planes. The negro sculptures were 
without question examples of true hypersensitiveness to mass, in whose 
expression, full and violent, there is no attempt to retain the forms and 
proportions of nature. They had besides that synthesis or idealization 
of forms which frees them from unessential details of purely illustra- 
tive force, a quality which made them responsive to the increasing de- 
mand for formal abstraction in art, reacting against the precision of 
the photographic reproductions now flooding the world. 

It is true that one does not need to go to the center of Africa to 
find an art that is strongly sensitive to mass and that idealizes form; 
Ancient Egypt and some schools of classic Greece exhibit both qual- 
ities in a manner which is more clear and organic, but Egypt could not 
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fail to appear conventional to the modern artist, who certainly is not 
over-cultured (and, for the good of art, it is better so), while his knowl- 
edge of classic Greece was obtained only from the plaster casts’ of 
works for the most part Hellenistic, and from the quantity of ugly Ro- 
man copies which provide the characteristic aspect of the great mu- 
seums. On the other hand, the passion for the primitive and the ex- 
otic, so widely diffused at the present day, attracted the artist inevit- 
ably toward negro-sculpture, which, because it was imperfectly under- 
stood, and also because it was the product of a primitivism unbridled 
by any conscious artistic purpose, provided exactly what the artists 
were in search of, not in spite of, but because of the rudeness of its 
products. 

In fact it is clearly evident that artists, and by natural consequence 
also the students who interested themselves in negro-sculpture, saw in 
it not what really existed, but what they wished to see, — reflections 
therein of their own mental state and aesthetic longings. 

To comprehend completely a negro work of art one would need to 
reconstruct the negro soul, and this, —if indeed it be possible, — would 
require an effort of ethnographic learning of which no one has felt 
himself capable. Up to the present time, therefore, negro-sculpture 
has been judged from a European and a twentieth-century point-of- 
view. This point is important in interpreting the subjects, which are 
not without influence on the aesthetic judgment, and also in analyz- 
ing the expression, since it is quite possible that where we see a tragic 
face the negro beheld a comic grimace. Above all is it necessary to 
keep this in mind in any aesthetic analysis of the negro-sculpture, 
since aesthetic purpose was certainly not in the mind of the negro, who 
was guided by criteria wholly utilitarian, while to us it is the main ob- 


ject of attention. 


Negro-sculpture, contrary to what has been maintained, has no 
stylistic unity, either in point of time or in that of space. 

The negroes of Africa can be divided into two great branches: the 
Sudanese, inhabiting in general the territory between the 5th and 2oth 
degree of North latitude, and the Bantu distributed over all the coun- 
try to the south; these two divisions are marked by corresponding ar- 
tistic productions. The art of the Sudanese is much more ancient, be- 
cause this race progressed more rapidly by reason of its contact from 
remote times with the races inhabiting that heart of the world, the 
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Mediterranean ; this impression however may also be due to the fact 
that the Sudan is better known to us than the inhospitable forests of 
equatorial Africa. Moreover, the art of the Sudan, though boasting 
famous schools of craftsmen, is less genuinely negro by reason of the 
multiplied contacts in very ancient times with the Punic race, in the 
early Middle Ages with the Berbers and the Moors, from the fifteenth 
century on with European travellers, and above all because of the proc- 
ess of conversion to Islam which began in the Sudan before A. D. 1000. 
Images are proscribed by the Mohammedans, and for this reason the 
great Sudanese empires, that of Ghana, the Manding empire of the 
mansa of Cangaba, and the Songoi empire of the askia of Gao, where 
in view of more advanced civilization we should have expected a more 
developed art, had on the contrary none at all, and to find it we must 
search among the tribes that retained their savage religion. 

Among the stylistic groups of the Sudan we must notice first of all 
the statuettes in steatite of the Sierra Leone, curious figurines of squat- 
ting, grotesque monsters, with enormous heads and caricatured vis- 
ages, whose date is certainly ancient, but not capable of definition. 

Some faint echo of these sculptures appears still in the wooden 
sculptures of the Yoruba on the lower Niger, dating in part as early as 
the fifteenth century. The curious type of human head seen in the stat- 
uettes of the Sierra Leone has disappeared, but some of the types and 
stylistic characteristics are retained, such as the crouching figure 
(which nevertheless is not lacking in other negro groups in a more or 
less modified form), and the treatment of certain details of the face. 

Undoubted affinity with the Yoruba sculptures is shown by the 
bronzes and ivories of Benin, the famous negro capital near the mouth 
of the Niger, occupied and destroyed by the English during the past 
century. The high-water mark of the art of Benin was reached in the 
sixteenth century, as is evident from the costumes of certain figures of 
Portuguese. The ensemble of sculptures taken to Europe from Benin 
is certainly the most impressive which Africa has afforded, and in- 
cludes pieces justly famous, such as the “princess with the corals” in 
the British Museum. It must be confessed, however, that it is not the 
most characteristic. Tradition, it is true, attributes the invention of 
bronze casting to a local king, but since it is historically certain that 
the negroes of Benin got their bronze from the Portuguese, it is prob- 
able that they also learned from them the bronze technique and with 
it various motifs. The famous statuette of a Portuguese arquebusier, 
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in view of its three-dimensional construction, cannot possibly be the 
spontaneous creation of a negro. We can also say that similar perfec- 
tion of form and technique gives too European an appearance to many 
bronzes of Benin, and makes them less interesting than other and more 
modest African bronzes. 

Another characteristic that distinguishes the Sudanese stylistic 
groups in general from those of the Bantu, and is also with great prob- 
ability due to European contacts, is the abundance of details, — its 
“ilustrationism”. We are here far from the extreme formal syntheses 
of the Congo tribes ; in the Sudan the structure of the figures often dis- 
appears beneath the multiplicity of attributes, garments, arms, and 
decorative details in general. Such a distinction is much more im- 
portant than the variation of stylistic characteristics, since it shows a 
diverse mentality, and is therefore expressive of divergence in a deeper 
stratum of sensibility. 

The most recent representatives of the artistic current of the Yoru- 
ba and Benin are the negroes of the Ivory Coast, Dahomey and Cam- 
eron. The Ivory Coast is famous for its singular masks of timid, mal- 
formed, often theriomorphic faces, never animated by any true expres- 
sion, such as we shall see to be characteristic of the Congolese masks. 
Dahomey and Cameron present in turn a crude provincial degenera- 
tion, almost devoid of stylistic finish, of the types of Benin. 


It is only south of Cameron that one enters the territory of the 
Bantu. The tropical forest and the great water-courses, terrifying 
with their frequent rapids and dangerous animals, impeding regular 
communication and continual contact between the various peoples, 
stood in the way of their movement and the growth of great and pow- 
erful empires such as those of the Sudan (although the kingdoms of 
Congo, Anzica, Lunda, Catanga, and Manyema were not without 
splendor). Even when the Europeans landed and established them- 
selves on the western coast, their effect on the interior was always 
very weak. For all these reasons, Bantu sculpture was not only pure- 
ly negro in its early stage, but maintained such purity until our own 
day, until, that is, the expansion of European culture extinguished the 
negro inspiration, and caused it to degenerate into the present produc 
tion for export, devoid of artistic purpose or quality. 

The first stylistic Bantu group, as we go from north to south, is 
furnished by the great heads of the Fan tribe; heads with long cylin- 
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drical necks, smooth crania treated in broad surfaces, the hair ren- 
dered in thin smooth perpendicular planes, the faces summarily blocked 
out, with a spectral expression that is sometimes macabre. Further to 
the south, among the tribes of the Ogove, we find curious faces in wood 
covered with brass, which are schemes of extremely primitive design 
carved on a thin plank. The laws of primitive design are sufficient to 
solve such so-called enigmas of negro art, and their character as de- 
sign explains their singular deformity, contrasting with the usual 
“statuary” of the negroes. 

We arrive now at the mouth of the Congo, among the tribes of the 
Mayombe, the Batekeé, and the Bacuba. This is the region of the large 
masks of violent expression of a painful character which sometimes as- 
sume aspects of sinister tragedy. The artistic effort is completely 
concentrated in the expression, which it succeeds in rendering without 
having recourse, as on the Ivory Coast, to grotesque deformations of 
the human face, or to animalesque or monstrous forms of any sort. 

Of the Congo peoples, the one with the most homogeneous output 
in point of style is the tribe of the Baluba, on the Lualaba in the upper 
basin of the Congo, and the area of the kingdom of Urua. The best- 
known types are the female fetishes of the goddess of fertility holding 
her breasts, the sceptres which also have a figure of the goddess with a 
coiffure stylized in three enormous points, the type of kneeling woman 
holding a large spherical vase on her thigh; there are besides head- 
rests, staves of chiefs and medicine-men, chairs and bowls, all easily 
recognized by the black tone of the wood, the polished treatment of 
the broad wavy surfaces, the triangular visages with curving cranium, 
broad and smooth, with eyebrows high arched above the sealed eyelids, 
and thin projecting lips. The hieratic rigidity of the figures, together 
with the features enumerated above, produces an aspect suggestive of 
mystery, and makes of the Baluba fetishes the most successful embodi- 
ment of divinity achieved among the negroes. The Baluba sculptures, 
moreover, — and this is not their least salient characteristic, — dis- 
play a stylization carried to its ultimate consequence and at times ap- 
proaching a real virtuosity in decoration, as in the effect obtained from 
the complicated coiffures of the women and the scars with which the 
negroes ornament their bodies, and in the taste with which the human 
form is adapted to instruments, vases, jugs, cups, head-rests, sceptres, 
and the like. 

The stylistic unity of the Baluba sculptures has perhaps some rela- 
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tion to the destruction of the statues of foreign gods which King Ca- 
lambas is said to have ordered when he occupied the country. Africa 
would thus seem itself to offer an example of a ruthless, if partial, 
iconoclasm. 

The Bacuba sculpture in the valley of the Kassai shows the same 
characteristics as that of the Baluba, but in attenuated form, and man- 
nered, with much less decorative skill. Evidently the Bacuba terri- 
tory, from the artistic point-of-view, is a province of the Baluba. 

The case is quite different for the territory at the mouths of the 
Congo, where the Mayombe are the prevailing tribe. Here we find no 
longer the decorative stylization, sometimes hieratic, of the Baluba, 
but a pronounced naturalism which is nevertheless always contained 
within the limits of the usual strong synthesis of form. The artist no 
longer works exclusively by a priori schemes, but modifies his works by 
comparison with surrounding nature. We have indication of a sensi- 
bility similar to the European, but without losing negro characteris- 
tics, and still spontaneous, so that the result is much superior to Su- 
danese work. The realism is accompanied by a notable variety of 
types ; the mother-goddess, personification of Earth, crouches or kneels, 
carrying or suckling her child in her bosom, or bearing it on her shoul- 
der. Together with a multiplicity of ancestral figures, in some of 
which the action represented suggests an embryonic historical content, 
and numerous fetishes, we meet with a variety of figures of women, in 
attitudes of supplication, or as prisoners, or as servants pouring bev- 
erages; another category consists of figures of animals full of liveliness 
and naturalism. 

On the evidence of some of the more recent Mayombe sculptures, 
I do not hesitate to place at the head of this artistic stream the famous 
portrait-statues of the Bushongo chiefs preserved at London and Brus- 
sels. They are four in number and contemporaneous (as their stylis- 
tic identity shows), dating from the end of the eighteenth century, and 
were made to commemorate four celebrated chiefs who lived in the 
eighteenth and the preceding century. They constitute the most im- 
portant document for the chronology of Bantu sculpture. 

Such corner stones of chronology are exceedingly rare in negro art, 
and correspondingly valuable. One may say that in this respect, after 
the statues of the Bushongo chiefs, we are reduced for chronological 
criteria to the European elements in the sculptures of Benin and two 
fetishes possessed by the Museo Etnografico at Rome, coming from the 
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territory of the Bamba and at least as early as the seventeenth cen- 
tury. We are not without hope for the future, however; it is possible 
that the excavation of the tumuli of the Sierra Leone, and of the ruins 
of Ghana, Lobi, Ife, and Simbabye, if renewed and completed in a sci- 
entific manner, may give us synchronisms with the better-known civil- 
izations of North Africa, Islam, and Europe, and also of India. If 
many students will collaborate in the progressive publication of negro 
sculpture, the subject will gradually acquire a completed aspect by vir- 
tue of the comparative method. 


The illustrations which accompany this article are not intended to 
be an exemplification of the various stylistic groups enumerated above. 
This would have been easy to do, but would have entailed the use for 
the most part of monuments already known. For this reason it has 
seemed preferable to choose some monuments that were unpublished 
and would afford, while serving at the same time as partial illustra- 
tion, a new contribution to the study of negro art. 

Figure 1 reproduces a piece of modest appearance but of great val- 
ue. It is a fetish; in the cylindrical cavity which surmounts the head 
the magic herbs were placed with which the magicians performed their 
rites. The tattooing of the forehead and the cheeks, the curve of the 
eyebrow, and the shape and cutting of the mouth are exactly paral- 
leled by the famous statue of Macabu Buanga in the Ethnographic 
Museum at Berlin which passes for one of the earliest sculptures of the 
Kassai. Our statue has the same provenance and must be given an 
equally early date. It is worth noting that Macabu Buanga wears sus- 
pended on his breast a figurine whose type is much like ours; its style 
on the other hand recalls directly the steatite statuettes of the Sierra 
Leone. The problem posed by this comparison is still under study. 

With the statuette of Figure 2 we descend over a wide space of 
time to our own days or thereabouts, and the artistic products of the 
Kassai. The same type appears with small modification in Figures 1 
and 2. Between this statuette and the first there intervenes perhaps a 
space of three centuries or more, so that the parallel serves to show 
with what tenacity artistic types were maintained on African soil. 
But if the type remains the same, the stylistic realization of it is quite 
different. While in the more ancient work the body is indicated with 
a schematic simplicity ignorant of proportion and of any naturalism 
whatever, we find in the more recent figurine a noteworthy realistic 
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emphasis; more respect is paid to the proportions of the limbs; the 
joints are treated in so exaggerated relief that one thinks of negroes 
reduced to an extreme of misery and starvation. The faces as well 
have lost the early decorative stylization and assume a more realistic 
aspect. It is this realism, indeed, that tells us we are dealing with the 
last examples of negro sculpture; such realism will not vitalize it, but 
rather be its death, or at least will destroy the synthesis of form which 
was its best quality in the past. It thus is placed on a plane with Fu- 
ropean art, and reduced to a banal product of childish craftsmanship 
which is all too inferior to our own. 

Figure 3 reproduces a fetish in ivory, another material among the 
few which attracted the artistic spirit of the negroes. The summary 
treatment of the masses and details, and the small circles employed for 
ornament, are features resulting from the quality of the material, but 
the type of goddess with hands placed upon her belly near the sharply 
projecting umbilicus, is indicative of the territory of the Urua, an 
artistic area close to that of the Baluba. Our fetish is a Baluba type 
without the Baluba refinement of style. 

The little woman from the Welle (Fig. 4) is a typical piece of negro 
sculpture; the ethnic type revealed in the salient features of the head 
(note particularly the strong jaw and the enormous forehead), the eye 
enlivened with a tiny pearl and conforming thus to a process common 
to all primitives, the length of the torso, disproportionate to that of the 
legs, the legs themselves placed together, short, and bent at the knee, 
the hands spread upon the belly, — all these are characteristic conven- 
tions of negro art, and of Bantu art in particular, impossible of con- 
fusion with any other. 

If now we recall the conventions of Egyptian art,—the arms 
stretched along the sides with closed fists, the legs rigid, with the left 
advanced, correct proportions in the parts of the body which if mis- 
taken err nevertheless in the direction of excessive length in the lower 
extremities, — we shall understand the impassable abyss that divides 
the negro conception of form from the Egyptian, even if we refer to 
negro art which is nearest to the basin of the Nile, of which in fact we 
have an exarnple in this figurine from the Welle. 

From the Welle again comes the mask with a monkey-face repro- 
duced in Figure 5. Here we find no fantastic construction like those 
of the Ivory Coast, nor the tragic expression of the Lower Congo, but 
the arist has rendered completely the characteristics of the animal he 
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chose as model with four cuttings and the briefest blocking-out con- 
ceivable. 

The female fetish of the Bateke reproduced in Figure 6 is remark- 
able in another respect. It is one of the very rare cases in which the 
negro artist, instead of trying to obliterate the traces of his wood tech- 
nique, — a strange phenomenon deserving particular study, since it 
must have a reason all its own, — allows the technique to reveal itself 
in all its particulars, and even avails himself thereof in order to obtain 
a special decorative effect. To be noted especially is the peculiar cut- 
ting of the eyes and mouth, contrasted with the vertical incisions that 
line the face, while by a strange inversion the hairy part of the cranium 
is left smooth. The statuette is also a capital example of the vaunted 
“cubism” of the negroes. In this piece, in fact, the artist has carried 
his simplification to an extreme, succeeding in reducing the figure to a 
rigid cylindrical scheme, enlarging to this end the lower portion of the 
legs; the arms and breasts are mere indications, and the thickened 
neck, with the emphasis placed upon the so-called “collar of Venus” 
peculiar to female anatomy, has enabled the artist to more easily in- 
corporate the head in his cylindrical system. 

This illustrates the peculiarity which is without doubt the most 
characteristic of the negroes, and as was pointed out before, of their 
purest stock, the Bantu; tending toward artistic manifestations based 
upon an abstraction of nature and the most pronounced synthesis of 
form, they arrived spontaneously and unconsciously at that cubism 
which the cerebrations of modern artists believed was their own dis- 
covery of recent years. This cubism, if it merited being stigmatized as 
an illogical outrage to our aesthetic sense, or a sort of barbaric mimic- 
ry without meaning, is nevertheless capable of being a lofty ideal even 
within the boundaries of our own art, provided it be kept within cer- 
tain limits and especially if it be interpreted with genius. Such it was 
in fact in the hands of the great practitioners of Greek art, which now 
is ignorantly disparaged as the quintessence of the academic, and con- 
sidered the negation of the process above described. 
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A PORTRAIT OF FRANKLIN BY ROBERT FEKE 


N 1840, for the first time, there was reproduced as a frontispiece 
to the first volume of Jared Sparks’ ten volume edition of “The 
Works of Benjamin Franklin” an engraved portrait of Franklin which 
Sparks in his preface describes as “an original picture now in the pos- 
session of Mr. Thomas W. Sumner, of Brookline, Massachusetts”. 
He goes on to say that “neither the name of the artist nor the precise 
time at which it was painted is known” but “it was painted when Frank- 
lin was a young man, probably before he was thirty years old and twen- 
ty-five or thirty years earlier than the portraits from which any of the 
other engravings extant have been taken”. 

Since 1840 this portrait has been reproduced, either in whole or in 
part, at least six times, namely in James Parton’s “Life and Times of 
Benjamin Franklin” published in 1864; in Justin Winsor’s “Memorial 
History of Boston”, 1881; in Clarence Winthrop Bowen’s “Centennial 
Celebration of Washington’s Inauguration”, in 1892; in the “Cen- 
tury” Magazine for November, 1898; in “The True Benjamin Frank- 
lin” by Sidney George Fisher, 1899; and in John Fiske’s “The Dutch 
and Quaker Colonies in America”, 1903. 

The portrait, if not directly, at least very soon after it was painted 
came into the possession of Franklin’s older brother, John Franklin, 
(1690-1756) well known to collectors as the owner of one of the rarest 
of early American book-plates, and a prosperous tallow chandler of 
Boston. Indeed the picture may have been painted on his order. In 
a codicil to his will dated 24 January, 1756 and probated 6 February 
following he bequeathes to his “well-beloved wife”, after disposing of 
several interesting pieces of silver plate, “my Brother Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s Picture during her natural Life”. At her death he stipulates that 
it is to go to his nephew, James Franklin of Newport, the son of that 
autocratic brother James who had shown Benjamin such slight con- 
sideration when he had been apprenticed to him. The younger James 
Franklin died childless in 1762 and as Mrs. John Franklin survived 
until 1768 it is probable that his uncle’s portrait never passed into his 
hands. John Franklin’s widow does not mention the portrait in her 
will nor does it seem likely that it is included among the twenty-nine 
pictures appraised at twenty-six shillings and six pence in the inven- 
tory of her estate. When John Franklin married her she was the 
widow of John Hubbert or Hubbard of Boston and by her first husband 
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had five children, one of whom, Thomas, became the father of Eliza- 
beth Hubbard who married at Weston, Massachusetts, in 1793, Thom- 
as Waldron Sumner of Boston and Brookline, who was the owner of 
the portrait in 1840 when it was engraved for Sparks. In fact, as we 
learn from the inscription on a label in Mr. Sumner’s handwriting, 
pasted on the back of the canvas, he acquired it July 21, 1837. A 
brass label, attached to the frame, bears the word “London”, followed 
by the date of 1726, an unfortunate addition which is responsible for 
the doubts which have been cast upon the authenticity of the picture 
as a portrait of Franklin, by a number of critics who have questioned 
the Franklin attribution, but have at the same time accepted its date 
as correct. As Sparks makes no reference to this label or date, it seems 
highly probable that when he saw the picture in 1840 it did not bear 
this label, and I feel justified in assuming that it was attached to the 
frame by Mr. Sumner afterwards. 

Franklin in 1726, a youth of twenty, was surely in no position to 
have a portrait of himself made, for at this time he was working as a 
poor journeyman printer in London, with lodgings, as he tells us in 
his autobiography, in an Italian warehouse on Duke Street, “up three 
pair of stairs backwards” for which he paid three shillings and six pence 
a week, a sum very soon reduced to one shilling and six pence, and 
sharing with his landlady his supper which consisted of half an an- 
chovy apiece “on a very little slice of bread and butter and a half a pint 
of ale between us.” Furthermore, the costume is of the period of the 
middle of the eighteenth century rather than of the end of its first 
quarter, and the picture is not a portrait of a youth but of a man ap- 
proaching middle age. The reproductions of it, with one exception, 
demonstrate this. The exception is found in a vignetted steel engrav- 
ing made by H. B. Hall entitled “Franklin at Twenty—Painted in 
London” and forming a frontispiece to the first volume of Parton’s 
“Life and Times of Benjamin Franklin” published in 1864. A com- 
parison of this engraving with the picture makes it evident that the en- 
graver took decided liberties with the face in order to make it conform 
with the reputed age of the subject. 

Mr. Sumner died in 1849, and the portrait was purchased from his 
estate by Dr. John Collins Warren (1778-1856), a prominent Boston 
physician whose especial interest in Franklin was probably due to the 
fact that he was the first Boston scholar to whom the Franklin medal 
had been awarded. Dr. Warren had the portrait in his house at 2 
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Park Street, Boston, until his death and the following letter found in 
the Corporation Records of Harvard College explains its subsequent 
history. “Gentlemen: My father, Dr. Warren, directed an original 
portrait of Dr. Franklin executed in London in 1720, (sic) to be given 
to Harvard College. The picture is large and the frame fragile. Will 
you be kind enough to take charge of the same or give me your direc- 
tions concerning it, and oblige Your very obt. servant J. S. Warren, 
2 Park Street, Boston, May 13, (1856). 
To the President and Fellows of Harvard University.” 


This bequest was gratefully accepted by the college which had 
given Franklin one hundred and three years earlier the degree of 
Master of Arts, and since the completion of Memorial Hall at Harvard 
in 1874 the portrait has hung upon its walls. The picture, painted in 
a low key on canvas measuring forty-nine and one-quarter inches in 
height by thirty-nine and three-quarters inches in width, shows Frank- 
lin at about the time of his retirement from the printing business with 
what was for those days an ample fortune, and devoting himself seri- 
ously to the study of experimental science to which for the previous 
ten years he had been giving much of his time. Already he had become 
interested in the study of electricity and his experiments were attract- 
ing large crowds of curious people. He was still the Postmaster of 
Philadelphia, an office which he had held for nearly ten years and was 
not to relinquish until 1753 when he became Postmaster-General of 
the Colonies. He is shown standing, not quite to the knees, in an erect 
but easy pose, his shoulders thrown back and his head and body turned 
three-quarters toward his left, with his small, deep-set dark brown 
eyes, above prominent cheek-bones, calmly directed to the spectator. 
His well-developed but not yet corpulent figure is dressed in a long 
coat of neutral greenish black, unbuttoned and showing beneath it a 
very dark green waistcoat, unbuttoned to the waist, into which his left 
hand is partially thrust. The right arm hangs at his side, the short 
coat sleeve with a cuff, exposing the sleeve of his linen shirt, caught at 
the wrist by a wristband with crisp flaring ruffles, below which appears 
his opened hand with the index finger pointing downwards. He wears 
a dark brown wig of small, tight curls which fall to his shoulders, a 
white neckcloth, and shirt ruffles, and the point of his three-cornered 
black hat held under his left arm, projects from the front line of his 
body. His expression denotes firmness and determination, particular- 
ly about the thin-lipped mouth and the strong, prominent jaw and 
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long chin. It is these features which more nearly resemble those in the 
later portraits, but the whole face seems convincing as a likeness and 
looks much as one would suppose Franklin would look at this age. 
The background shows two-thirds of the surface occupied by a plain 
dark brown wall against which the figure is placed, while at the right 
is an opening with a dull greenish sky and gray clouds, with a distant 
landscape below. The picture is, it seems to me, the work of the early 
American artist, Robert eke, conforming in every way as to drawing, 
color and pose with Feke’s work. In my opinion it was painted by him 
in Philadelphia, in 1746, when both artist and subject were there and 
when Franklin was forty years old, which is his apparent age in the 
portrait. 

Although by this attribution the date of the picture is brought for- 
ward twenty years from the date previously assigned it, it still remains 


the earliest known portrait of Franklin. 
; a  e 
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TWO WORKS BY TINTORETTO IN THE DETROIT 
MUSEUM 


Translation by Catherine Beach Ely 


HE Detroit Museum has recently in rapid succession made two 

very fortunate acquisitions from the works of Giacomo Tintor- 
etto. Especially fortunate, because these acquired paintings, on the 
one hand, are thoroughly characteristic specimens of the master’s art, 
and, on the other hand, fortunate because they occupy within his enor- 
mous output a certain exceptional place and possess the added charm 
of originality. 

We have not known before such an intimate representation by 
Tintoretto of the Madonna (Fig. 1) as the one which came to Detroit’ 
from Dutch art dealers. 

There is, indeed, in Santa Maria del Giglio at Venice, on the ceiling 
of a little oratory, the half figure of Mary with the Child badly defaced 
by repainting which, with other paintings of the artist, formerly 
adorned the organ case. But it is purely decorative in conception 


1On canvas, 92 by 72 centimetres, formerly in the Bachstitz Gallery in the Hague. 
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and, moreover, somewhat ecclesiastical, hence really only outwardly, 
through the half figure type, related to the Detroit Madonna, which 
must have served principally another purpose; namely, quiet worship 
in the home. The Detroit Madonna should preferably be compared 
with Tintoretto’s other Madonna with a Child, which Herr Stefan von 
Auspitz in Vienna owns, and which is plainly also intended for home 
devotion, where, however, intimacy of sentiment yields to the artis- 
tically formal, and where it is a question of a youthful work of the 
Michelangelo stamp, of an attempt to create in the spirit of the famous 
Ilorentine artist. 

The Detroit Madonna belongs to a more advanced period in the 
development of the artist’s style. Drawing, color and brushwork quite 
clearly assign this lovely creation to a place among the works of Tintor- 
etto which immediately preceded the great Crucifixion in the School 
of San Rocco. That is to say, it originated in the first half of the six- 
ties. Those were the first years of Tintoretto’s happy and prolific mar- 
riage. Does this not explain the unusualness of this picture of the 
Madonna, by which the artist, whose temperament elsewhere inclined 
so passionately toward strong dramatic and pathetic effects, succeeded 
once again in bringing to life delicate Bellinesque tones of the past? 
Surely only out of genuine human experience and feeling can such sub- 
mersion in the tenderness and intimacy of young motherhood be ex- 
plained. 

The other work which the Detroit Museum has acquired is a large 
ceiling painting’ (Fig. 2) whose mythological-allegorical contents we 
would probably have difficulty in deciphering, did not a writer, who 
was quite near to the cultural and intellectual circle of Tintoretto’s 
time, give us the key: Carlo Ridolfi in his Maraviglie dell’ Arte of 
1648° describes the painting, which was then in the Palazzo Barbo a 
San Pantaleone at Venice, as follows: “A Heaven with gods and sym. 
bols of the things about which the minds of men dream during sleep.” 
We understand now what the young man in the foreground on a rolling 
glass ball signifies. He is the personification of the dream. The old 
man behind him, who crosses his arms over an hourglass, is Kronos. 
In the background lie dreaming human beings. Over them upon 
clouds, in the center of the Zodiac, and far into the depths removed, 
appears Jupiter; more in the foreground three female forms symboliz- 


2Canvas, 3 metres, 77 centimetres by 2 metres, 15 centimetres, formerly owned by Herr Stein- 
meyer in Luzern. 


8 Carlo Ridolfi, “Le Maraviglie dell’ Arte” edited at Berlin by G. Grote, 1923, volume II, page 55. 
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ing those powers, which, as the world goes, most deeply influence the 
human heart; to the left, Fame with her trumpet; near her, with out- 
spread arms and accompanied with three little cupids, Venus. Op- 
posite, as the dispenser of wealth, Juno is enthroned on a cloud, out of 
which a stream of ducats pours into the lap of a fortunate woman. 
According to Ridolfi’s statement, the large picture in the middle was 
formerly surrounded by four side pieces on which the four seasons 
were to be seen. 


Ditty Priten Vim abet. 


VENICE 


SAMUEL McINTIRE’S PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON 


N interesting work by one of the pioneers of American sculpture is 
the medallion relief of Washington in profile, which formerly 
adorned the western gateway to Salem Common. Taken down in 1850, 
it has been in the museum of the Essex Institute since 1891.’ Its date 
and authorship are well attested. William Bentley notes in his diary 
May 22, 1802; “Subscription for elegant gates to the Washington 
Square, alias Common.” The subscription paper, published in the 
Historical Collections of the Essex Institute,’ is “For the purpose of 
executing the designs for four gateways, as given by Mr. Samuel Mc- 
Intire.” John B. Felt in his “Annals of Salem” (1845), speaks of the 
gates being “designed, arched and ornamented by Mr. Samuel Mc- 
Intire”, and Benjamin F’. Browne, in publishing the subscription list 
in 1862, says that McIntire designed the gates and “executed the carv- 
ings.” He adds, “these were erected some three or four years after the 
levelling and railing,’ which would give 1805 or 1806 as the date they 
were placed in position. 

It has been frequently repeated that the relief was carved after a 
sketch made by McIntire from life. The assertion of this in print was 
first made in 1862 by Benjamin F. Brown, who wrote: “When Wash- 
ington visited Salem (1789) Mr. McIntire had an excellent place and 
opportunity to view him: taking this advantage he then made an excel- 
lent profile sketch of him, from which he executed the carved medal- 

1Accession No. 2975. The medallion is 38 by 56 inches. 

2“Diary of William Bentley,” vol. II (1907), p. 431. 


8Vol. 4 (1862), p. 136. 
4Tb., p. 6. 
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lions”.° In the recent accounts of McIntire’s work’ this statement has 
still been accepted at its face value. 


Comparison of the medallion itself with other Washington portraits, 
however, makes evident, that it cannot have been from an original 
sketch by McIntire, but belongs among the large number of derivatives 
from Joseph Wright’s profile etching of Washington, made probably in 
1790.’ This is likewise a bust in uniform, in profile facing the right, in 
an oval. A copy of the etching was sent in this year to William Bentley 
of Salem, a patron of McIntire, who recorded in his diary December 15, 
1790, “Received from Hon. Goodhue an etching of General Washing- 
ton—it was performed by a Son of the celebrated Mrs. Wright, remark- 
able for her Wax-work”.* Wright’s etching achieved instant popular- 
ity and was copied many times, for instance in the Massachusetts Mag- 
azine for March, 1791,’ and in an etching by Joseph Hiller, Jr., of 
Salem, 1794."° 

McIntire was already familiar with some version of the Wright 
profile by 1792, for in the section “on line A” of his competitive design 
for the Capitol in Washington, of that year, appears an oval portrait 
medallion obviously belonging to the Wright type. Nevertheless in 
the relief of 1802 it seems to have been the Hiller copy of 1794 that he 
followed, rather than the original by Wright which. Bentley could have 
loaned him. Comparison shows that without question MclIntire’s re- 
lief was derived from the Hiller etching, with its elongation, and the 
hard folds of the chin and jaw. Only in the costume has McIntire 
modified and developed Hiller a little. 


As in all of McIntire’s figure sculpture there is a primitive quality 
of literalness, seen notably in the detailed elaboration of the epaulet. 
“Envelopment” there is none. Compared with the well known wax 
medallion, derivative of the same type, in the possession of Dr. Richard 
H. Harte, there is notable austerity, even harshness. But, in spite of 


5“An Account of Salem common... .” in Essex Institute Historical Collection, vol 4 (1862); p. 
266. 

6Dyer: Early American Craftsmen; Cousins and Riley: “The Woodcarver of Salem” (1916), 
p: 137. 
7No. 74 in W. S. Baker’s “The Engraved Portraits of Washington” (1880), no. 138 in C. H. 
Hart’s “Catalogue of the Engraved Portraits of Washington” (1904), where it is reproduced facing 
p. 66 

8“Diary,” vol. 1 (1905), p. 219. 

9Baker, no. 77; Hart, no. 143. 

10Hart, no. 140. “An Etched Profile Portrait of Washington by Joseph Hiller, Jr., 1794” in 
Essex Institute Historical Collections, vol. 43 (1907), pp. 1-6, where Hiller’s plate is restruck as a 
frontispiece. 
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the many removes from the original, Washington the man is there, dig- 
nified and commanding. 

It is instructive to compare with MclIntire’s relief the bust of Wash- 
ington carved in mahogany, recently acquired by a private collector in 
New York. Although nothing is known of its pedigree, it has several 
characteristics which might tend to associate it with McIntire. In the 
first place, it is considerably under life size—as is the case with his 
“Pomona” and other figures quite unknown to the trade. The material 
is one in which he worked, the same as that of his statuettes on two 
pieces of furniture at the Metropolitan Museum. The profile is un- 
mistakably derivative from Wright. The arched eyebrows are char- 
acteristic of all McIntire’s figures. In the treatment of the hair over 
the ears, of the collar, of the epaulettes, there are departures from the 
relief medallion, but not more than McIntire was readily capable of 
making, while these features still show the archaic, literal qualities 
common to McIntire’s figures. The other prominent early wood car- 
ver, William Rush, followed the Houdon type of head in his Washing- 
ton. All told, it may well be that we have here another important 
work of the master carver of Salem. 


New York 


A MILANESE SHIELD 


ILAN is a magical name in the history of armor. Even in the 
thirteenth century there is record in the Chromicon Extravagans 

of Fiamma that the city was not merely meeting the needs of her own 
citizenry in the matter of costume for war, but was exporting arms and 
armor to all parts of Italy, and to the Tartars and the Saracens as well. 
At Milan in the fifteenth century, the great Missaglia, father and son, 
were stamping their mark upon suits of armor never since equalled. 
Louis XI of France employed a Milanese armorer at Tours, and, in 
1468 or 1469, wrote to Galeazzo Sforza, Duke of Milan, asking to have 
twelve native armorers sent to France to make suits for the king, his 
barons, lords, and esquires. The letter gave the king’s word that the 
armorers should be well treated and sent safely back from France when 


their work was done. 
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3ust oF WASHINGTON 
Wricut-MeciIntire Tyre 
New York: Private Collection 


ProFiLE oF WASHINGTON 
RELIEF BY SAMUEL McINTIRE 
Salem: Essex Institute 
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GERONIMO SPACINI(?) 
The John L. Severance Collection. 





A MinaneseE SHIELD 
The Museum of Art, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Throughout the sixteenth century, the company of Milanese armor- 
ers was famous. There are lists of these artists in steel extant, on which 
the names of a certain few are preeminent. There was the Picinino 
family who made fine sword blades and lavished decoration upon ar- 
mor. Pompeo della Chiesa, court armorer to Philip III of Spain, had 
his shop in the Lombard city and kept in touch there with his other 
noble patron, Allesandro Farnese, Archduke of Milan. The lists re- 
main, but on none of them thus far discovered, do we find the name of 
Hieronymo or Geronimo Spacini, although three outstanding pieces 
of undoubted Milanese workmanship have been ascribed to him. The 
theory held by Boeheim is that he learned his art in Milan but did his 
later work in Bologna. This belief has a sound basis in the fact that 
the only piece of armor which bears his name, is further inscribed with 
the abbreviated statement that it was made in Bologna by a Milanese. 

Hier Spacinus. Mento. Bon. Faciepat. the inscription runs. The 
translation into “Made at Bologna by Geronimo Spacini of Milan’’ is 
Sir Guy Laking’s. 

This signed work is an elaborately enriched rondache formerly in 
the Meyrick collection, whence it passed to the Wallace collection in 
Hertford House. It was, for many years, known as the targe of the 
Emperor Charles V, on no better basis than that part of its decoration 
consisted of a series of panels depicting scenes from the emperor’s 
military career. Sir Guy Laking described it in detail in his catalogue 
of the Wallace collection, though he was far less impressed with the 
beauty of its minutely rendered concentric panels than Meyrick was. 

Later, when Laking came to write his splendid “Record of Euro- 
pean Armour and Arms””, he recalled the Spacini targe, pictured it, and 
then ascribed to the same artist a suit in the Tower of London whose 
ornamentation strongly suggested the same hand. The suit is one 
said to have been given by the Prince de Joinville to Henry, Prince of 
Wales, about 1610. Laking has no great opinion of the suit, but he 
ends his description with this statement: 

“The author has a theory yet to be substantiated, that it may be the 
work of that armourer of whose productions only one signed example 
is known—. It is the very great similarity of the Tower suit to the 
shield in respect to the treatment of the subject ornamentation that has 
led the author to this conclusion. Both series of enrichments are pro- 
duced, not by the usual means of aqua fortis etching, but by the medi- 
um of a graving tool, relieved by gilding and blueing.” 

The third piece of armor which seems likely to have been made by 
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this same Geronimo Spacini who cared so little for the one-thing-more 
of a name, after he had spent months in graving fine patterns upon 
steel, is a rondache in the Severance collection of arms and armor, in 
The Cleveland Museum of Art. In general effect, it strongly suggests 
the Wallace shield, and an examination of its details, only makes the 
feeling surer that here is another, perhaps a little later, work of Spa- 
cini’s. This shield was brought to America by Frank Gair Macomber 
of Boston who obtained it from the collection of Herr Richard Zschille, 
privy counsellor of Grossenhain. The conjecture as to its origin came 
with it, but with no record of substantiation. Spacini’s own record— 
and his epitaph—goes no farther than his cryptic inscription under the 
leaf ornament at the center of the Wallace shield. 

The Zschille-Macomber-Severance rondache has likewise a leaf or- 
nament and spike at its center, and ranged around these, a series of 
panels on which Renaissance fancy has had its fling. First around the 
spike, six petal-shaped panels appear, each graved and with its tiny 
channels filled with gilt and silver, in a design of fruit and flower fes- 
toons. Outside these panels are six more, oval in shape, on which are 
shown landscapes with hunting figures and views of a citadel. The 
panels of the third series are twelve in number, heart-shaped, and in- 
habited by griffins, while between the widely curving hearts run smaller 
connecting panels of arabesques, trophies of arms, and musical instru- 
ments. Next, about the finely roped edge, are three series of panels. 
The largest are ovals, six in number, and on them, castles and horse- 
men figure prominently. Then there are six escutcheon-shaped panels 
of fine arabesques, and six lesser ovals crowded with scrolls, birds, ani- 
mals, and fishes. 

The Renaissance artist of the early seventeenth century abhorred 
a vacant space—perhaps his nearest approach to nature. This princi- 
ple led him, at times, to express his fancies in a curiously unrestful elab- 
oration. But on this shield, time-mellowed, and even from the first 
saved from florid effect by the fineness of its tracery, the impression of 
the thin lines of gold and silver against a russet ground, is most pleas- 
ing. Panels and scroll-decked spaces between blend into a pattern of 
happy fantasy, not warlike, surely, but richly reminiscent of the long, 
golden afternoon of the Renaissance. 


felon. Bun Hlaberint 
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